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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


A soy of the period, who understood his own 
value and knew what was expected of him, when 
asked what was his duty to his father and mother, 
answered smartly : ‘To take them out for a walk 
on Sundays, and not let them see how much more 
I know than they do.’ That was a boy evidently 
destined to go far. For he was not, as we can see, 
a bad boy. He had a heart, a certain delicacy 
of conscience, a certain tenderness and pity, the 
fruit of conscious superiority. He did not wish 
to humiliate his parents: the honest upright 
father who could not construe Latin, knew nothing 
of sociology, and could only do good work faithfully 
and obey the ten commandments; the careful 
tender mother, who knew no more of esthetics 
than the father did of the classics, and whose 
highest flights of ambition were to keep her house 
clean and her family respectable, to say her 
prayers with dutiful regularity, and when things 
went wrong, carry her cross to God, and pray for 
His strength to enable her to bear it. The old 
folks were worthy enough, and the lad had a 
decided weakness for them—not touching his 
intellect. So that he really wished to do well by 
them ; to take them out for a walk on Sundays as 
a treat after their week’s hard work, and to bring 
his mind down to a level with theirs for the time 
being; not paining them by his superior know- 
ledge, but, like a young god, veiling his intellectual 
brightness in consideration of their weak and pur- 
blind eyes. 

Not all our young folks are so considerate as 
this kindly-intentioned boy. Some of them 
delight in nothing so much as snubbing their 
elders and making them feel the crassitude of 
their ignorance and the humiliation of their 
inferiority. Dwarfs on the shoulders of giants, 
because they see a few inches beyond their bearers 
they assume a personal supremacy which is but 
another word for contempt. To them all novelty 
is truth, all ancient wisdom folly. Those who 


know nothing about the archaic third eye know 
nothing about physiology in any of its branches ; 
and he who has not read Herbert Spencer has no 
right to speak of morals, education, or the causes 
of actions, The familiar names and properties of 
plants, the uses to which they may be put, and 
the value of those uses, count for mere old wives’ 
maunderings in the estimation of our young folks 
who have studied botany scientifically and made 
themselves at home with the microscope. The glory 
of the starry heavens is nowhere compared with 
the teachings of the New Astronomy ; and a well- 
educated young person of the present day enjoys 
looking up into those illumined depths only in 
proportion to the number of constellations he can 
see and the accuracy with which he can map them 
out. To this kind of crammed intellect the older 
people are flat, flabby, and empty; and all the 
knowledge of life got by experience—all the 
sympathy, the understanding, the moral insight, 
which come by time and sorrow, pass as so many 
‘rules of thumb’ when tested by the scientific 
accuracy of weights and measures. The techni- 
cally educated young person in the presence of his 
unscientific elders is for the most part as it were 
a Nasmyth’s hammer when compared with a New 
Zealander’s hatchet. To be sure, the men working 
the one and wielding the other do not come into 
court. The one may be, and probably is, a pale 
young fellow, the offspring of poverty, disease, 
grinding labour, restricted intelligence ; the other is 
a fine stalwart granitic man, with all his senses alert, 
his pride of manhood like a sword of power and 
buckler of defence, a chieftain in his own right, 
owning no master and afraid of no enemy. But 
the one pulls the levers which work the Nasmyth 
hammer, and the Nasmyth hammer is as powerful 
as an elemental force ; and the other has only his 
hatchet, which he uses like a hero—but a hero is 
not the equal of an elemental force in the history 
of events; and science is greater than the indi- 
vidual. For what they have acquired technically, 
and for the greater strides made by technical 
knowledge, the educated young are before the 
uneducated old ; but this technical knowledge is 
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not everything, and the deepest aspects of human 
life—its gravest mysteries are not touched by it, 
any more than a mirror gives the substance it 
reflects. 

Together with the self-complacency quite 
natural to those young folks who have accumu- 
lated a larger number of facts than their elders, 
is a decided abatement in courtesy of manner, or 
such respect as age has hitherto been accustomed 
to receive from youth. You meet the grown-up 
daughter of an old friend walking with her 
father. You are glad to see the father; and the 
daughter is introduced to you. She looks at you 
and takes your inventory; your hair is gray, 
your face is puckered, and your attire is un- 
fashionable. You are out of her pale and on the 
outside of her sphere. She pays you no more 
attention after that one comprehensive glance, 
which tabulates, appraises, and ne Her eyes 
wander afield, and when you speak to her she 
does not hear you. If her attention is compelled 
by the unwritten law of politeness and the usages, 


she makes you speak to her twice before she | 
_ aside he criticises the champagne, and pronounces 


answers you with noticeable brevity. If your 
conversation with your old friend outlasts her 
patience, you see her plucking at his coat sleeve, 
not too furtively, and manifesting her desire to 
escape with more sincerity than tact. If your old 
friend is disobedient to his filial monitress—if he 
likes this little talk with the representative of his 
youth, and has still some inches of the old ground 
to dig over, she breaks her vial without more ado, 
and says petulantly, ‘Come, father’—which ends 
the little play. The father has been too well 
trained in the modern discipline of parents to 
resist, and the pretty pouter bears off her sub- 
missive captive and leaves you marvelling. 
What a long way we have travelled since those 
days when the whole assembly of the young rose 
as a sign of honour when the aged entered the 
assembly! We have made the entire circle, not 
yet joined ; and any one of us who goes much 
about among his fellow-creatures can give 
instances of little children refusing to submit to 
certain things which are for their good, and 
resolutely holding on to practices which are evil, 
while the mother tamely gives in to the superior 
force of the infantile will, and weakly supposes 
they know what is best for them. 

Another queer manifestation of modern youth is 
the hopeless pessimism of many among those who 
pretend to have a definite philosophy. It is odd, 
to say the least: of it, to hear a smooth-faced, 
cherubie young fellow, with all life before him, 
softly lisping out his conviction of the illusive 
nature of happiness, the miserable destinies of the 
race, the impossibility of discovering truth, the 
general and final hopelessness of everything. His 
doubts and questionings sweep the whole chord of 
life. He denies the existence of vice and virtue, 
save as arbitrary terms to denote certain con- 
venient social arrangements. Justice is only a 
generalised form of self-preservation, and when 
stripped of all its adventitious dignity will be 
found to be based on the food question only. 
Love, as imagined by the poets and felt by the 
ardent young, is a ridiculous little manikin, in no 
respects a god. His radiant wings are only strips 
of muslin sewn on to a wire-frame, like the birds 
in the pantomime, and instead of the glorious 
heights of Olympus, his birthplace is in the 


lowest marshlands of the race. All the manly 
ualities are brutal, all the feminine are weak, 
here is no intrinsic grandeur anywhere, and the 
judgment of private conscience is a superstition 
created by priests and the like for the Letter 
subjugation of the individual. Perhaps our 
cherubic pessimist confesses to the necessity for 
these illusions—these straps and stays, these arti- 
ficial pillars of flame, and thaumaturgic shadows 
of a diviner light than ever was on sea or land, 
He is not prepared to see the whole social fabric 
built up by generations of lawgivers and philo- 
sophers scattered to the winds, and man return to 
pristine savagery, where the right of the strongest 
was the right divine of nature, and where the 
destruction of the weak was the rightful con- 
sequence of weakness. His brain, which ever 
receives only elemental truths, as he expresses it, 
those solid and gigantic bases of life, has been 
so far warped by heredity and environment as to 
accept present conditions, being unable to change 
them. But he sighs as he lisps out his dirges on 
the delusive character of life; and then in a step 


it too sweet and not up to the mark. 

Each generation has its special characteristics 
—that spirit of the age which certain geniuses 
have before now done their best to seize, examine, 
understand, and dissect. Party - coloured and 
multiform, not one nor yet two qualities give 
the character of the whole, nor can the most 
clear-sighted see the ultimate tendency of the 
direction. Where we stand we know, but not 
where we are going, and what is to be the work- 
ing result of this curious self-assertion, this 
general revolt of our young folks, is a secret 
with the rest. The answer lies on the knees of 
the gods, and we have not yet unfolded the 
hidden writing. In times past the power of 
parents was excessive and their exercise of 
authority tyrannous. Lady Jane Grey’s letter 
to Roger Ascham gives a tragic picture of her 
personal sufferings at the hands of her father 
and mother; and Jeanne de Navarre was another 
royal victim of parental despotism. ‘Nips and 
bobs and pinches,’ and still more severe casti- 
gation, came into the recognised order of things; 
and the father who had spared the rod would 
have been held as wanting in the first elements 
of fatherly duty and consequent kindness to his 
child. Moral education was a thing of precept 
and action, and the birch was the commentary 
for driving home all sorts of valuable texts, 
which without that commentary would never 
have taken root. _Now our young folks resent 
even advice, and, as has been shown, hold them- 
selves the superiors of those who are only their 

rogenitors, not their masters, still less their 
etters. We have let the pendulum swing back 
just as much too far in the way of independence 
and self-guidance as it went on that other of 
subservience and fear. Our own mature experi- 
ence counts for nothing, and our young tolks 
begin the task of vital knowledge with the pro- 
verbial dunce for a schoolmaster. Mothers sit 
supine and let their daughters conduct their own 
love affairs at their own best pleasure, Fathers 
look on and let their boys find their own way 
about the thorny paths of a young man’s tempta- 
tions and habilities, And the young enjoy their 
freedom and ramble through the unploughed 
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fields, where they gather all the flowers they see, 
and have to find by their own experiments which 
are worts and which are weeds, which good 
grain and which painted poison. No influence 
comes up from below ; it all filters downwards. 
This excessive independence, this unchecked 
‘williness’ of our young folks, comes from the 
relaxed discipline of the parents, not from the 
creat bulk of independence. Naturally, that 
being unchecked, increases in strength, as all 
things left to flourish without pruning must 
do; but the causa causans is the indolence of 
the parents, who have ceased to direct as well 
as having ceased to govern. Meanwhile we may 
be thankful when some young first-class boy 
fresh from a preparatory school —some little 
shrimp in knickerbockers— uses leniency and 
generosity towards his homely forebears, and 
takes humane and considerate care not to let 
them see how much more he knows than they 
do. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
A STORY IN NINETEEN CHAPTERS. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, 
Author of The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, By Devious Ways, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ Aunty, dear, do you know what day this is ?’ 

‘If the almanac may be believed, it is the 24th 
of April.’ 

‘Six months ago to-day, Gerald and I were 
married. I feel as if I had been married for 
years.” 

‘How dreadful to feel that you are growing 


old so quickly! I hope all married people don’t | 


feel like that.’ 

‘You misunderstand me, Aunt Jane. I have 
been so happy since that evening last year when 
Gerald whispered something to me in the summer- 
house, that all my life before I knew him seems 
as unreal as a dream.’ 

‘Such short courtships are positively dread- 
ful. Now, when I was engaged to Captain Single- 
ton’ 

A third lady, who had been lounging on a sofa 
and making-believe to be intent on a novel, gave 
a loud sneeze and sat bolt upright. She had 
heard Captain Singleton’s name introduced so 
often of late, that she might be excused for not 
caring to hear it mentioned again—at least for 
a little while. 

The first speaker, Clara Brooke, was a charm- 
ing brunette of twenty-two, with sparkling black 
eyes, a pure olive complexion, and a manner that 
was at once vivacious and tender. Miss Primby, 
the second speaker, was a fresh-coloured, well- 
preserved spinster of But no ; Miss Primby’s 
age was a secret, which she guarded as a dragon 
might guard its young, and we have no right 
to divulge it. She had one of the best hearts 
in the world, and one of the weakest heads. 
Everybody smiled at her little foibles, yet every- 
body liked her, Just now she was busy over 


some species of delicate embroidery, in which 
she was an adept. Lady Fanny Dwyer, the third 
lady, whose inopportune sneeze had for a moment 
so disconcerted Miss Primby, was a very pretty, 
worldly-wise, self-possessed young matron, who 
in age was some six months older than Mrs 
Brooke. She and Clara had been bosom friends 
in their school-days ; and notwithstanding the 
many differences in their characters and dis- 
positions, their liking for each other was still as 
iresh and unselfish as ever it had been. 

The ladies were sitting in a pleasant morning- 
room at Beechley Towers, Mr Gerald Brooke's 
country-house, situated about fourteen miles from 
London. The room opened on to a veranda by 
means of long windows, which were wide open 
this balmy April afternoon. Beyond the veranda 
was a terrace, from which two flights of broad 
shallow steps led down to a flower-garden. Out- 
side that lay a well-wooded park, with a wide 
sweep of sunny champaign enfolding the whole. 

Clara Brooke had scarcely heard her aunt's last 
remark. She was seated at a davenport, turning 
over some old letters. On the wall in front of 
her hung a portrait of her husband, painted on 
ivory. ‘“My own darling Clara,”’ she read to 
herself from one of the letters; ‘it seems an 
age since I saw you last, and it will seem like 
an age till I shall have the happiness of seeing 
you again.” What sweet, sweet letters he used 
to write to me! What other girl ever had such 


letters written to her?’ She pressed the a 
‘she had been reading to her lips, then refolded 
‘it, and put it away and took up another. 

‘Ah, my dear,’ remarked Lady Fanny, turning 
‘to her friend, ‘as you remarked just now, you 
have only been a wife for six short montlis, and 
of course everything with you is still couleur 
de rose. But when you have been married as 
long as Algy and I have, when the commonplace 
and the prosaic begin to assert themselves, as 
they do in everything and everywhere, whether 
you like it or not, then Iam sure you will agree 
that the scheme of married life my husband and 
I have planned for ourselves has really a good 
deal to recommend it to all sensible people.’ 

Miss Primby pricked up her ears. ‘ You excite 
my curiosity, dear Lady Fanny, she said. ‘I 
hope you won't refuse to gratify it’ 

‘Why should 1?’ asked Lady Fan with her 
merry laugh, ‘We want converts, Algy and I; 
and who knows, my dear Miss Primby, but that 
some day—eh? Well, this is our modus vivendi 
—I believe that’s the correct term, but won’t 
be sure. About eighteen months ago—we had 
then been married a little over a year—Algy 
and I came to,the conclusion that married people 
ought not to be too constantly together if they 
wish to keep on good terms with each other. 
Algy’s contention is that half the quarrels and 
scandals which come out in the newspapers are 
simply the result of people seeing so much of 
each other that at last they are impelled by some 
feeling they can’t resist to have what he calls 
“a jolly row,” just to vary the monotony of 
existence. And then, as he says, one “row” is 
sure to lead to another, and so on. When once 
the match is applied, no one can tell where the 
conflagration will stop. Now, although ours was 
a love-match, if ever there was one, we had not 
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run together in harness very long before we made 
the discovery that in many things our likes and 
dislikes were opposed. For instance, next to 
me, I believe Algy loves his yacht; whereas I 
detest yachting: it seems to me a most stupid 
way of passing one’s time. On the other hand, 
I delight in going from one country-house to 
another and visiting each of my friends in turn; 
while Algy, dear fellow, is always awfully bored 
in general society, especially wherever a number 
of our sex happen to be congregated. Thus, it 
has come to pass that at the present moment he 
is somewhere in the Mediterranean, while I— 
well, je suis ici. Algy and I never give ourselves 
time to grow tired of each other; and when we 
meet after being apart for a month or two, our 
meetings are “ ae nice,” as my friend Miss 
Peckover from New York would say.’ 

Miss Primby shook her head. ‘I am afraid, 
dear Lady Fanny, that your opinions on such 
matters are very heterodox, and I can only say 
that I hope Clara will never see fit to adopt 
them.’ 

‘Not much fear of that, Aunt Jane,’ answered 
the young wife. ‘Fancy Gerald and me being 
separated for a month or six weeks at a time! 
But it is aed out of the question to fancy any- 
thing so absurd,’ 

Lady Fan laughed. ‘Wait, my dear, wait,’ 
was all she said as she turned again to her novel. 

Clara Brooke shook her head ; she was in no- 
wise convinced. 

‘Gracious goodness! whatever can that be?’ 
ejaculated Miss Primby with a start. 

‘Only Gerald and the Baron Von Rosenberg 
practising at the pistol-range. It is an amuse- 
ment both of them are fond of.’ 

‘An amusement do you eall it! I wish they 
would practise their amusements farther from the 
house, then.—Heaven preserve us! there they 
go again. No wonder I have broken my needle.’ 

‘It’s nothing, Aunt Jane, when you are used to 
it,’ responded her niece with a smile. 

‘Used to it, indeed! I should never get used 
to it as long as I lived. I have no doubt this is 
another of the objectionable practices your husband 
picked up while he was living in foreign parts.’ 

‘Seeing that Gerald was brought up in Poland, 
and that he lived in that country and in Russia 
from the time he was five years old till he was 
close on twenty (I think I have told you before 
that his grandmother was a Polish lady of rank), 
I have no doubt it was while he was living in 
those foreign parts, as you call them, that he learnt 
to be so fond of pistol-practice.’ 

At this moment there came the sound of two 
pistol-shots in quick succession. Miss Primby 
started to her feet. ‘My dear Clara,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘if you don’t want my poor nerves to be 
shattered for life, you won't object to my going to 
my own room. With plenty of cotton wool in my 
ears, and my Indian shawl wrapped round my 
head, I may perhaps Dear, dear! now my 
thimble’s gone.’ 

. ‘Why, there’s your thimble, aunt, on your 
nger,’ 

So it is—so it is, dear. That shows the state 
of my poor nerves.’ 

‘Will you not stay and say good-bye to the 
Baron ?” 

‘No, my dear ; I would rather not. You must 


make my excuses. Of course, you could not fail 
to notice how the Baron ogled me at luncheon, 
He = me so much in mind of poor dear Major 
Pondicherry. But I never cared greatly for 
foreigners ; besides, he will smell horribly of gun- 
powder when he comes in.—There again! Not 
another moment will I stay.’ 

Clara Brooke’s face rippled over with suppressed 
laughter as Miss Primby left the room. hen she 
turned to her letters again, and tied them up with 
ribbon. ‘I have heard that some people burn 
their love-letters when they get married,’ she 
mused. ‘What strange beings they must be! 
Nothing in the world would induce me to burn 
mine. Sweet silent messengers of love, what 
happy secrets lie hidden in your leaves!’ She 
pressed the letters to her lips, put them away 
inside the davenport, and locked tl up. 

Just as she had done this, the pompous tones of 
Bunce, who filled the joint positions of major- 
domo and butler at the Towers, became plainly 
audible. Apparently he was standing outside the 
side-door and addressing his remarks to some one 
on the terrace. ‘ Now, the sooner you take your 
hook the better? the two ladies heard him say. 
‘We don’t want none of your kidney here. This 
ain’t no place for mountebanks—I should think 
not indeed!’ Mr Bunce in his ire had evidently 
forgotten the proximity of his mistress. 

Clara crossed to one of the windows, and looking 
out saw, some little distance away, two strange 
figures slowly crossing the terrace. One was that 
of aman whose costume of a street tumbler was 
partly hidden by the long shabby overcoat he wore 
over it, which was closely buttoned to the chin. 
Over one shoulder a drum was slung, and in his 
left hand he carried a set of Pandean pipes. The 
second figure was that of a boy some eight or nine 
years old, who had hold of the man’s right hand. 
Under one arm he carried a small roll of faded 
carpet. In point of dress he was a miniature copy 
of the elder mountebank, minus the overcoat. 
His throat was swathed in a dingy white mufller, 
while his profusion of yellow curls were kept from 
straying by a fillet round his forehead embroidered 
with silvered beads. : 

‘Poor creatures,’ said Clara to herself. ‘Bunce 
had no business to speak to them as he did. How 
dejected they look, and the child seems quite 
footsore.’ 

At this juncture the man happening to turn his 
head, caught sight of her. She at once beckoned 
him to approach. 

The mountebank’s face lighted up and all signs 
of dejection vanished ina moment. He had some 
kind of old cap on his head. This he now 
removed, and bowed profoundly twice. It was a 
bow that might have graced a drawing-room. 
Then he and the boy crossed the terrace towards 
Mrs Brooke. 

‘Fan, I want you; come here,’ said Clara to her 
friend. 

Lady Fanny rose languidly and crossed to the 
window. 

What struck both the ladies first of all, as the 
vagrants drew near, was the remarkable beauty of 
the child. His face at the first glance seemed an 
almost perfect oval ; his complexion, naturally fair 
and transparent, was now somewhat embrowned by 
exposure to the sun and wind. He had large eyes 
of the deepest and tenderest blue, shaded by long 
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golden lashes; while his lips formed a delicate 
curve such as many a so-called professional beauty 
might have envied. 

‘He looks more like a girl than a boy,’ whispered 
Lady Fan. 

‘He looks more like a cherub than either,’ re- 
sponded Clara, who was somewhat impulsive both 
in her likes and dislikes. ‘It is a face that Millais 
would love to paint.’ 

The appearance of the man was a great contrast 
to that of the child, and a casual observer would 
have said that there was no single point of resem- 
blance between the two. Apparently the former 
was about forty to forty-five years of age. He 
had a sallow complexion and a thin aquiline nose ; 
his black locks were long and tangled ; while into 
his quick-glancing black eyes, which appeared to 
see half-a-dozen things at once, there would leap 
at times a strange fierce gleam, which seemed to 
indicate that although the volcano below might 
give forth few or no signs, its hidden fires were 
smouldering still. Only when his eyes rested on 
the boy they would soften and fill with a sort 
of wistful tenderness ; and at such moments the 
whole expression of his face would change. 

‘I am extremely sorry,’ said Mrs Brooke, ‘that 
my servant should have spoken to you just now 
in the way he did. He had no right to do so, and I 
shall certainly ask my husband to reprimand him.’ 

‘It was nothings, madame, nothings at all, 
responded the mountebank with a little bow 
and a smile and a deprecatory motion of his 
hands. ‘We are often spoken to like that— 
Henri and I—we think nothings of it.’ 

‘Still, I cannot help feeling greatly annoyed.— 
Is this pretty boy your son ?’ 

‘Oui, madame,’ 

‘His mother’ —— 

‘Alas, madame, she is dead. She die six long 
years ago. She was English, like madame. Henri 
has the eyes of ma pauvre Marie; and his hair, too, 
is the same colour as hers.’ 

Although the man spoke with a pronounced 
foreign accent, his English was fluent, and he 
rarely seemed at a loss for a word to express his 
meaning. 

‘Poor child !’ said Mrs Brooke. ‘This is a hard 
life to bring him up to. Surely some other way 
might be found’ Then she paused. 

The mountebank’s white teeth showed them- 
selves ina smile. ‘Ah no, madame ; pardon, but 
it is not a hard life by no means. Henri likes it, 
and I like it. In the winter we join some cirque, 
and then Henri has lessons every day. He is 
clevare, very clevare—everybody say so. One day 
Henri will be a great artiste. The world—tout le 
monde—will hear of him. It is I who say it— 
mot.’ He touched his chest proudly with the tips 
of his fingers as he aunt speaking. ‘Would 
mesdames like to behold ?’ he said a moment 
later as he brought his drum into position and 
raised the pipes to his lips. 

‘Thank you, monsieur; not to-day,’ answered 
Clara gravely as she stepped back into the room 
and rang the bell. 

Monsieur looked disappointed. Henri, however, 
looked anything but disappointed when, two 
minutes later, the beautiful lady, from whose 
face he could scarcely take his eyes, heaped his 
little hands with cakes and fruit till they could 
hold no more, 


‘Tell me your name, my pretty one,’ said Mrs 
Brooke, as she stooped and helped him to secure 
his treasures, 

‘Henri Picot, madame.’ 

‘And have you any pockets, Henri ?’ 

‘Oui, madame.’ 

A pocket was duly indicated, and into its 
recesses a certain coin of the realm presently 
found its way. 

Before either Picot or the boy had time to give 
utterance to a word of thanks, a servant entered 
the room, and addressing Lady Fan, said : ‘If you 

lease, my lady, the carriage is waiting ; and Miss 
-rimby desires me to tell you that she is ready.’ 

‘Good gracious, Clara, said Lady Fan, ‘1 had 
forgotten all about my promise to accompany your 
aunt in her call on Mrs Riversdale. I wish to good- 
ness you could go with us. I dread the ordeal.’ 

‘And leave the Baron Von Rosenberg without a 
word of apology! What would become of my 
reputation as a hostess? Gerald and he will be 
here in a few minutes, I don’t doubt ; and if you 
like to wait till he is gone’—— 

‘That would never do, interrupted her friend. 
‘You know what a fidget your aunt is when she 
is kept waiting. You had better come and keep 
her in good-humour while I am getting my things 
on.—By-the-bye, where can our singular friends 
have vanished to? 

Clara looked round. Picot and the boy had 
disappeared. Neither of the ladies had seen the 
start the mountebank gave at the mention of 
Von Rosenberg’s name, nor how strangely the 
expression of his face changed. Clutching the 
boy by one wrist, he whispered : ‘It is time to go. 
Venez, mon p'tit—vite, vite! The ladies want us 
no more.’ 

‘The man was French, and he seems to have 
taken the proverbial leave of his countrymen, 
said Lady Fan with a laugh. 

Mrs Brooke was a little surprised, but said 
nothing. The two ladies left the room together. 


EARLY MARINE INSURANCE. 


THE history of marine insurance is interesting. 
From the early days of Greece and Rome such a 
system of insurance has been in use. But the 
first explicit statement in writing regarding 
marine insurance is found in an edict of Justin 
Martyr of the year 533 a.p. He decreed twelve 
per cent. to be the lawful amount of profit for the 
insurance of goods on land, but’ granted twenty 
per cent. to marine insurers on account of the 
additional risks entailed. The ancient system of 
insurance was called Bottomry—in other words, 
the ship was mortgaged. If the ship was lost, 
the lender likewise lost the money advanced 
on her; but if she arrived safely at her port of 
destination, he not only got back the loan but 
also the premium previously agreed upon. 

The merchants of the Steelyard were the first 
marine insurers of Great Britain. They were 
Germans, and came to this country in the reign 
of Edward IV. The merchants of the Steelyard 
settled in London, built houses, and became the 
representatives of the Hanseatic League. They 
were a curious company ; they lived like monks 
in a monastery, were not allowed to marry, or 
even to speak to the fair sex. The gates of their 
premises were closed at a certain hour at night, 
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and opened late or early in the morning according 
to the season of the year. A breach of any one 
of these rules meant instant expulsion. On New- 
year’s eve the Steelyard men met and elected a 
chief, who presided over a council of eleven chosen 
from their ranks; and on New-year’s day the 
chief was installed into his office, which he 
retained for one year only. 

These aliens in time grew wealthy ; for not only 
did they hold a monopoly of marine insurance, 
but they also had peculiar privileges in the way 
of trade granted to them by the early kings of 
England, who for such privileges received large 
sums of money to carry on their wars. The 
people of Britain naturally resented such favours 
shown to foreigners, and again and again this 
resentment manifested itself in the frequent 
assaults made by the London populace on _ the 
warehouses of the Steelyard men. At length in 
1597 public opinion grew so strong against the 
Germans that an Act was passed ordering all 
foreigners to leave the country on pain of heavy 
a. By way of reprisals, the cities of the 

anseatic League placed restrictions on British 
imports. It was of no use; the edict of Queen 
Elizabeth had to be obeyed. The old houses 
in which these Steelyard men carried on their 
business of banking, shipping, and marine insur- 
ance stood till the year 1863; but now Cannon 
Street railway passes over their site. The system 
of marine insurance followed by these Steelyard 
men was that which we in a former part of our 
paper defined as bottomry. 

Vhen the Jews, towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, after being persecuted and mal- 
treated in every possible way, fled from England, 
their place as financiers was taken by the Lom- 
bards. These Lombards consisted of merchants 
from Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice, who, as 
insurers, money-lenders, and bankers, soon estab- 
lished themselves in England. The name of 
Lombard Street, in London, is a memorial still 
left of them; and among other terms which 
they are believed to have introduced into our 
language is the immortal LZ. s. d., which was 
originally used to represent their libri, solidi, 
and denarii. These Lombards were active and 
pushing men; they had an agency at Inver- 
ness, and one of their projects was to build a 
‘marine establishment’ at Queensferry, now ren- 
dered famous by the stupendous Forth Bridge. 
Like their German friends, they soon possessed 
themselves of much of the country’s trade; but 
the same edict which drove the Steelyard men 
from London was also suflicient to make these 
Italians leave for ever the shores of England. 

After these men left, the English people them- 
selves took up the matter of insurance. An Act 
was passed to render this more easy. A Board of 
Insurance was formed, composed of merchants 
and lawyers; this Board had for its aim the 
settling of all disputes; but its meetings were 
few, and the whole system fell into disrepute. 
The chief insurers were notaries of public and 
brokers. In the year 1602 a man named Candler 
applied for a patent to enable him to have the 
sole right of marine insurance; this raised the 
ire of the men into whose hands all the insurance 
of the country had fallen, and it was to appease 
their wrath that the Council of Insurance was 
formed. The Council was composed chiefly of 


the complaining class, and therefore did very little 
to bring about what Candler and others had 
petitioned for. 

Our chief information regarding these old in- 
surance agencies is derived from a work commonly 
called The Guidon, published at Rouen between the 
years 1590 and 1600. The author’s name is un- 
known ; but in all probability it is the combined 
efforts of a few men. In this very able work we 
obtain a good definition of marine insurance, as 
also the various rules to which all insurers and 
insurance companies had to submit. Thus, all in- 
surances had to be made in writing ; such was not 
always the case, for merely verbal statements were 
sufficient to insure a vessel. This last method, 
however, was liable to cause misunderstandings, 
disputes, and forgeries ; hence it was deemed illegal 
and non-binding, 

When an insurance was agreed upon, it had to 
be signed in the presence of a registrar and en- 
rolled as a public Act. Without this registrar’s 
sanction all insurance bargains were null and void. 
The registrar had to be a man of intelligence, of 
sobriety, and of ‘good repute ;’? he was required 
to live in a populous part of the town, and have 
above his door a sign with the words ‘Office of 
Insurance. For signing this insurance mandate 
the registrar received the half of a quarter per 
cent. for every hundred livres, and so on, rising 
in value according to a fixed scale. 

The registrar of insurance was bound to keep 
in his office a box, into which those who obtained 
policies were forced to put, over and above the 
half of a quarter per cent. paid for the insurance 
policy, a certain fixed sum, according to the extent 
of their transactions. The money thus collected 
was partly given to the poor of the district, and 

artly for the benefit of shipwrecked mariners. 
his did not, however, end their contributions, 
Outside the registrar’s door there was another box 
for the reception of ‘Gou’s pence,’ which money 
was used for the ransoming of all travellers and 
seamen captured by pirates. 

At the time of the crusades, it was no unusual 
thing for men to insure their lives against cap- 
ture; and the insurers had to pay whatever 
ransom might be demanded for their release. 
But those who had no insurance policies simply 
depended on the money put in the boxes for the 
reception of ‘God’s pence.’ 

The end of the sixteenth century saw the 
establishment of insurance companies all over 
England. Vessels were insured for five months 
when their voyage was to Flanders, England, 
Portugal, and Norway ; for twelve months when 
the ship sailed to the coast of Italy, Azores, Peru, 
Brazil, or the Indies. Notification of loss was 
received for the former till the end of three 
months; but six and even twelve months were 
permitted for the latter. When these stated times 
had elapsed, no claim could be admitted, whatever 
the excuse might be. 

Assurance policies were paid in England al- 
though the original transaction had at first been 
settled on the Continent; and of course what 
was first settled in England could likewise be 
discharged on the Continent. It is evident, then, 
that there must have been rapid progress made 
in the way of insurance companies. 

The earliest English policy in the possession 
of antiquaries dates bedk to the year 1613, It 
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was discovered in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
We venture to transcribe a few sentences of the 
quaint document: ‘In the name of God, Amen: 
Be it knowne unto all men by these presents 
that Morris, Abbot and Devereux Wogan of 
London Marchants doe make assurance and cause 
themselves and everye of them to be assured 
lost or not lost frome London to Zante Petrasse 
and Saphalonia or any of them upon woollen 
aud lynen cloth, leade kersies, iron and any 
other goodes and merchandize heretofore laden 
aboarde the good ship called the tiger of London 
(whereof Thomas Crowder is master under God 
in this present voyedge) of the burthen of 200 
touns or thereabouts,’ &c. 

At the period this policy was taken out, we 
hear very little of the Court of Insurance. Indeed, 
in the reign of Charles II. we know that the 
King’s Bench on several occasions was in direct 
conflict with this insurance court. Gradually the 
disputes regarding insurance were referred to the 
ordinary courts of law, which now settle all such 
matters, 

When we reach the eighteenth meni 5 we find 
that marine insurance is now, more than ever, 
a good paying concern; but to give any details 
regarding that period is not our intention, because 
we know it is on the foundation of that past 
that the present system of marine insurance is 
formed, By way, however, of showing to what 
extent marine and other insurances had taken 
hold on the British public, we submit the follow- 
ing curious list. The time was that in which 
the South Sea Bubble was all the cry. The 
list runs thus: ‘An Insurance for insuring and 
increasing Children’s Fortunes ;’ ‘Insurance from 
Death by drinking Geneva;’ ‘Assurance from 
Lying ;’ ‘Insurance from Honsebreakers ;’ ‘Rum 
TIusurance ;? ‘Insurance from Highwaymen.’ 
These are only a few of the senseless and 
absurd schemes of insurance which were foisted 
upon the British public at a time when that 
public seemed capable of believing any amount 
of nonsense, 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


THE voice of Mr Shorthouse reached Snelling’s 
ears, and those of Tobias Orme also, for it was at 
this time that the murderous plotter was engaged 
upon his guilty work. Orme saw him start and 
stare out of the archway with eyes of terror. Then 
he saw him huddle up the newspaper he had spread 
upon the turf to catch the falling fragments of 
mortar, and cram it away into the centre of a 
clump of thick gram bushes near at hand. Next 
he restored to their places the bricks he had 
removed from the arch, and coming out upon the 
open sward, stood still for a moment, manifestly 
endeavouring to remove all signs of emotion from 
his face. When he thought he had succeeded, he 
answered Shorthouse’s repeated calls with a bois- 
terous ‘Hilly ho!’ and walked in the direction 
of the gate, leaving Mr Orme in his hiding-place, 
full ef the wildest conjectures as to the value 
of the treasure-trove which could so excite a man 
of Snelling’s wealth and solidity of character. 

‘What bee’st locked in for ? this way? Short- 
house demanded as Snelling came in sight. 


‘Anybody as finds the gates open,’ Snelling 
answered, ‘thinks he’s got a right to come in here 
and poke his nose anywheer he likes to. There’s 
nobody about the place but myself just now. Il 
let thee in, in aminute. This fastening’s a bit 
rusty.’ 

‘Bob, ode lad,’ said Shorthouse, ‘thee been’t 
looking well.’ 

‘I’m worried, returned Snelling growlingly, 
as he tugged at the rusted fastening of the gate 
—I’m worried. I don’t eat my victuals ; I can’t 
sleep o’ nights.’ He looked, if Shorthouse had 
had the fancy to think of it, like some wild 
thing tearing at the bars of his cage.—‘Come in,’ 
he said, when he had at length withdrawn the 
fastening. ‘I’m glad to have anybody about; 
ie not s0 good at being lonesome as I used 
to be. 

‘That's a stroke at what I’m here for, Bob,’ 
returned the farmer. ‘Let’s go into the house. 
Gie me a drop o’ beer, Theer’s nothin’ meks 
aman so dry as anger.’ 

Snelling drew a jug of ale from a cask in his 
housekeeper’s room and set it before his visitor. 
Shorthouse took a lengthy pull at it and returned 
it noisily to the table. ‘Bob, he said, ‘be you 7?’ 
the same mind as you used to be in about marryin’ 
my Cecilia?’ 

‘Is it any good for me to be o’ that mind?’ 
Snelling asked in turn. 

‘Yes or no?’ cried Shorthouse, beating on the 
table with his clenched hand. ‘Be you ? the same 
mind ?? 

‘I’m not one o’ them featherheads as are 0’ 
one mind one day and another the next,’ said 
Snelling. 

‘Very well, said Shorthouse. ‘You can marry 
the gell in four weeks’ time from now.’ 

Snelling, who had taken a seat on the opposite 
side of the table to his visitor, rose at this and 
thrust out his right hand with a fierce gesture 
towards Shorthouse. The farmer rose also and 
— it, and the two shook hands across the 
table. 

‘That’s a bargain,’ said Shorthouse. ‘Theer’s 
blood in it too,” he added, laughing.—‘ What ha’ 
you been doin’ at your knuckles, Bob? You’ve 
gashed ’em somehow.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ Snelling answered. ‘I was a- 
doin’ a bit o rough work this morninX—and my 
hand slipped. I hit my knuckles agen the wall, 
Ireckon. I hardly knowed about it.’ 

‘I'll tell thee what I’m goin’ to do,’ said 
Shorthouse. ‘That wench o’ mine has got her 
head full o’ that young Frenchman. Me an’ 
her’s had a bit of a shindy this mornin’, and 
I’ve told her as I’m goin’ to put a finish on 
all her nonsense. If yourn willin’ to tek her 
just as her stands, with her craze about the 
frog-eater as well as everythin’ else her’s got, 
I’ll start this hour, and see as the bands is 
cried in chureh next Sunday mornin’.—l’ve got 
a very pretty penny, Bob, and when I’m gone, 
yer ll have the lot on it.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ said Snelling; ‘all that’s 
nothing to me.’ 

‘You ’ve changed, then,’ said Shorthouse dryly. 

‘Yes,’ said Snelling, with a suppressed rage 
in his face and voice; ‘I’ve changed. Time 
was I wouldn’t ha’ married her, or dreamed 0’ 
marrying her, without her lands. You can send 
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her now as naked as a robin, if you like.—I 
can’t eat,’ he flashed out; ‘I can’t sleep. I’m a 
fool about the wench.’ 

‘That’s how the cat jumps, is it?’ Shorthouse 
answered, laughing. ‘1’ve allus heard it’s pretty 
hard on the middle-agéd uns; but I never re- 
member to ha’ seen a case afore.—All right, Bob. 
Come along wi’ me; we'll get that bit o’ busi- 
ness o’er at once.’ 

‘Sit there a minute,’ said Snelling. ‘I'll get 
a wash and come back directly.’ 

The unexpected turn of fortune coming on the 
horrible emotions of the last half-hour had set 
him shaking like a woman. He would fain have 
been alone, to realise in his own thoughts the 
chance that had befallen him, and yet he was 
so far afraid of himself that he clung to Short- 
house’s companionship. 

The two went to the parish clerk together and 
there gave instructions for the calling of the 
banns of marriage between Robert Snelling, 
widower, and Cecilia Shorthouse, spinster ; and 
then and there separated to go their several ways. 
Snelling could not go back to his horrid work 
again that day; he had no nerve for it; and 
Tobias waited and pined in vain, until sheer 
hunger drove him home. 


up his hat, searched for a new Broseley, filled 
and lit it, and sat down contentedly, altogether 
satisfied with the masterly stroke of had just 
layed. None of your contumelious daughters 
or Farmer Shorthouse. He knew how to manage 
’em. The whole country-side would know what 
he had done, and he would be cited as a pattern 
of parental authority whenever foolish girls ran 
counter to it. As for the girl being unhappy 
when once she was married and settled, that, 
of course, was all nonsense. He was in no haste 
to communicate his news to Cecilia; but he 
was in no dread of it either; and when the 
girl, with swollen eyelids and scalded cheeks, came 
down, in obedience to his call, to the mid-day 
dinner, he gave her his news with a cheerful 
unconscious brutality which was at least as easy 
4 endure as any finesse could possibly have 
een. 

‘I’ve been to see Bob Snelling,’ he said, as he 
page the carving-fork into the sirloin before 
nim, ‘and him and me has been together to put 
the bands up next Sunday and the two Sundays 
following for your wedding along with him.’ He 
spoke deliberately, carving the while, and set a 
—_—— portion before the girl. Then he helped 

imself and fell-to with a robust appetite. 

‘Father, said Cecilia, in a tone so low that at 
first he scarcely heard her, ‘I shall never marry 
Mr Snelling.’ Her face was deathly white, and 
there was a look in her eyes which her father 
had never seen there before. 

‘That, you see, my wench,’ he responded, with 
his mouth full of beef and greens, ‘is wheer you 
and me is of two different opinions.’ 

‘Father, she said again, ‘I shall never marry 
Mr Snelling.’ 

‘You’re mistook, my gell, he responded with 
a cheerful indifference. ‘You and Bob Snelling’ll 
be married next Monday fortnight. You can 
begin a-thinking about the wedding dresses as 
soon as ever you like. Theer’s all your mother’s 
things up-stairs as you can pick and choose from. 


The farmer, re-entering his own house, hung | 


Theer’s a silk or two up there in the big press 
as’ll stand by ’emselves, and has got a hundred 
years o’ wear in ’em.’ 

‘You don't know what you’re doing, father, 
said the girl, rising with her resolute white face 
and frightened eyes—‘you don’t know what 
you’re doing.’ 

‘Rubbidge, my wench, rubbidge,’ responded 
the farmer, and went on comfortably with his 
dinner after Cecilia had left the room. 


That afternoon Jousserau, with very little heart 
for his work, sat at his easel with a typical yokel 
posed before him. He knew that he was paint- 
ing badly, and that everything he did would have 
to come out again ; but in spite of that knowledge, 
he went on with no other object than to hold 
thonght at a distance. Somewhere about three 
o'clock, Isaiah came tapping at the door, and 
being admitted, showed a countenance of unusual 
gravity. 

‘You can do without this lad a minute,’ he said. 
‘Best send him down into the kitchen. I’ve got 
summat important to say to thee.’—The yokel 
being dismissed, Isaiah sat down with an air of 
mystery and importance, but almost immediate] 
rising, took a bottle of cognac from a sideboard, 
poured out a glass from it and set it on the table. 
‘In case you should be in want o’ that, he 
remarked, ‘it’s handy. It might do you no harm 
if you was to tek it now,’ 

‘What is the matter?’ Jousserau asked him in 
surprise. 

‘Why,’ returned Isaiah, ‘I’ve just happened to 
pass by the parish clerk’s ; and him bein’ a oldish 
chum of mine, and me not liking to be ’aughty 
with the man because I’m a bit better off than I 
used to be, I dropped in, so to speak, to have 
a word along wi’ him. I meant to pass the time 
of day with him, and no more; but all of a 
sudden he up and tells me a thing as knocked me 
as high as a kite. “Mr Snelling,” he says, “and 
Mr Short’us,” he says, “has been here this morn- 
ing,” he says, “to put up the bands o’ marriage 
between Robert Snelling, widderer, and Cecilia 
Shorthouse, spinster.,—You’d better take that 
drop o brandy, Mr Jousserong; it’ll do you 
ood,’ 

. ‘I do not understand,’ said Jousserau, waving 
the proffered glass aside. ‘What is it, the bands 
of marriage ?’ 

‘Bob Snelling and Miss Shorthouse,’ explained 
Isaiah, ‘are going to be cried in church next 
Sunday. The names’ll be called out three 
Sundays running ; and then, in the natural course 
0’ things, the two’ll get married.’ 

‘I will not believe it,’ cried the artist, rising to 
his feet. 

‘You've got to believe it” Isaiah answered. 
‘I’ve seen it in the clerk’s own handwriting. 
It’s only possible to believe as the young woman 
has gi’en in her consentment ; and what you’ve 
got to do, Mr Jousserong, is to pluck up a sperrit 
and think no more about her.’ 

‘No,’ said Jousserau staunchly, ‘that I shall not 
believe. She has not consented. They have 
done it without her will, without her knowledge. 
She does not care for Mr Snelling.’ 

‘That’s like enough,’ returned Isaiah, ‘But 


young woman that has happened to.’ 


if her’s been frightened into it, her ain’t the tt 
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‘JT will not believe it, said Jousserau again, and 
indeed his whole heart rose in revolt against the 
fancy. ‘You know?’ he said, tapping at his 
breast to indicate himself. ‘I have never spoken 
a word about it; but you know, and that is why 
you bring this news to me.’ 

‘I know?’ said Isaiah. ‘The parish knows. 
It’s talked about at the town-pump, if that’s 
any comfort to you.’ 

The two sat silent for a while; and Jousserau, 
mechanically taking up his palette and brushes, 
laid an absent-minded touch or two upon the 
canvas with an air of profound study ; then he 
laid his tools down again and turned to face 
Isaiah. ‘I shall go and find out, he said; ‘1 
will know the truth’ 

‘Don’t you make a fool of yourself, Isaiah 
advised in rough friendship. 

‘I must know the truth; I will know the 
truth,’ cried Jousserau, rising. He spoke with 
a fierce gesture, the southern flame flashing out 
of him for the first time. 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ returned Isaiah ; ‘so you may, 
but you mustn’t make a fool of yourself, all the 
same. Ill tell you how we'll manage. Mrs 
Winter and Miss Shorthouse has allus been pretty 
good friends. It was mere hazard as I found out 
what happened. Old Shorthouse’ll never guess 
as the missis’ll know anything about it, and her 
can mek a call on Cecilia and spy out the land, 
dye see” Isaiah gouged this idea into Jousserau 
with elaborate workings of the thumb, and accom- 
— it with many persuasive winks and nods, 

ousserau hailing it eagerly, Isaiah went out upon 
the landing and shouted to his wife to ascend, 

‘Cecilia Shorthouse marry Bob Snelling !’ cried 
Mrs Winter shrilly, when Isaiah had communi- 
cated his news to her. ‘Never? this world, with 
her own good-will.—No, no, Isaiah ; never you 
believe itt—Go down and find out for you, Mr 
Jousserong? To be sure I will. Her shall never 
marry that hunks, as I suffered and trembled 
under for ’ears and ’ears, if anything I can say 
can put a stop to it—Why, I do assure you, Mr 
Jousserong, I’ve knowed that man grumble for 
five months on end about a button as was off the 
back of his shirt-collar. He’s never twice i’ the 
same mind about his breakfast bacon the wull 
year round ; and as for his heggs, he’ll have ’em 
hard-biled one morning and soft-biled another 
morning, enough to drive you mad with worry.’ 

Mrs Winter lost no time in assuming the black 
silk of ceremony, and even on this occasion dared 
to wear the wonderful bonnet which Jousserau 
had brought home from Paris six months before. 
My lady Barfield had appeared in church in a 
structure less splendid and imposing; and the 
county member’s wife had worn a bonnet which, 
as Mrs Winter declared, might have been twin- 
sister to her own. The flower-stuffed Norman 
arch was sanctified by fashion; and the good 
woman put it on and carried it down the lanes 
with pride. 

Shorthouse was away from home when she 
reached his door; and Miss Cecilia, who was 
occupied with her tears, had locked herself in her 
chamber and would at first see nobody. The big 
ruddy servant-girl told the visitor enough to 
assure her that the match Shorthouse was forcing 
on was unwelcome to his daughter. The servant 
knew nothing about the reason of her mistress’s 


tears, but said she : ‘ Miss Cecilia’s a-crying like a 
watering-cart. I’ve knocked at her door three 
times and her teks no manner o’ notice.’ 

‘T’ll have a try,’ said Mrs Winter, and so 
mounted the stairs and knocked at Cecilia’s 
door. The servant-girl pointed it out to her and 
stood agape with interest. 

‘Go away !’ said a weeping voice from within. 
‘TI don’t want anything. tan me alone.’ 

‘My poor dear darlin’, said Mrs Winter, begin- 
ning at these mournful accents to sniffle on the 
outside of the door. ‘It’s me as has come to 


- a comfortin’ word to you.u—Let me in, there’s 
a love.’ 


The maid, like the foolish fat scullion in 
Sterne’s immortal story, blubbered into sudden 
— and ran away with her apron over her 
head, 


IN A WELSH FARMHOUSE. 


Ir is a little past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and as I look out of the window of the farm- 
house across to the opposite mountains, the whole 
valley seems asleep under the burning sun, which 
pours down upon barren rock and green field, 
till the cattle forsake the meadows and herd 
together under the trees, whisking their tails 
backwards and forwards and chewing the cud 
with lazy philosophy. It is so still, that the 
little trout stream which rushes over its pebbly 
bed seems quite noisy, and sounds as if it were 
protesting against the great noontide stillness 
that hangs over the mountains. Suddenly, three 
petulant ear-piercing screams ring up from the 
valley below; and seizing a straw hat, I rush 
out into the garden, for the whistles are the 
signal that the train is coming with the news- 
papers. Presently the tiny engine comes snort- 
ing up the hill, dragging its three toy carriages 
and guard’s van after it, and passes through the 
yard behind with a roar as of distant thunder, 
that makes the old house tremble. The guard 
is on the lookout, and as he goes by, throws 
out my paper, watching me catch it day after 
day with never-failing amusement. 

It is a charming place in which to pass the 
summer, this quaint village hidden away among 
the Welsh hills; but in winter, when the winds 
whistle down the valley, and the mountains 
are blotted out by the rain-clouds, it must be 
anything but a lively abode. It is so off the 
ordinary track, and is so fortunate in possessing 
nothing that has attained to guide-book immor- 
tality, and in having only the lovely scenery of 
wood and forest, vale and stream, common to 
most of the Welsh districts, that a tourist is 
rarely seen, and no swarms of cheap-trippers 
invade our peaceful solitude. And yet we are 
on the highway between two county towns; 
but the road seems seldom used, except by the 
‘road-inspectors’—as the tramps are playfully 
called—who stop in our village and present relief 
tickets for a loaf of bread on their march from 
one centre to the other. The comical little rail- 
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way with its two-feet gauge is really only a 
mineral line; but three times a day the sturdy 
engine with its miniature carriages runs down 
to the town and returns snorting and puffing 
up the six miles of hill, very often with only 
a single traveller. Occasionally, a long train of 
six or seven carriages is made up, every avail- 
able inch of space is crowded, and men and boys 
stand on the platform outside the carriages, before 
and behind, all in their best black broadcloth 
coats, and the women in their best black dresses. 
If it is not the day of the weekly market, or 
of the half-yearly fair in the town below, we 
know it can only be one of two things—a prayer 
meeting or a funeral. These simple people love 
prayer meetings, but a funeral is their chiefest 
joy. Even a wedding is as nothing compared 
with a burying. Every relation goes; and as 
everybody is connected with everybody else in 
the valley, no work is done on that afternoon ; 
and men, women, and children, dressed in their 
best, crowd the carriages of the little railway, 
and, undeterred by distance, go off to the funeral. 
After the ceremony, if the family are well enough 
off, they provide unlimited tea, coffee, and per- 
haps something stronger, for the guests and rela- 
tives ; and it is considered a very unneighbourly 
thing to omit to see a relation or friend to 
his last resting-place. 

It is indeed a land of slate. There is only 
one industry in the village—that is, slate-quarry- 
ing: there is only one material for building and 
roofing the houses—that is, slate. They mend 
the roads with slate; they make their pigsties 
of upright slabs of slate, with other slabs across 
for the roof; they floor their kitchens with slate ; 
and if they want to fasten a gate—of which 
the gate-posts are of slate—they put a large piece 
of slate against it. Slate is everything and every- 
where, and its soft gray harmonises well with the 
green of the grass and the blue of the sky in 
summer, and lends an additional horror to the 
sombre masses of rain-clouds and leaden skies 
of winter. If the farmer wants to make a fence, 
he sends up to one of the quarries, and for a 
few pence gets a cartload of ends sawn off the 
slabs of slate. He picks out pieces about five 
feet long, and then, having made a row of holes 
with a crowbar where he wishes his fence to 
be, he rams in the great pieces with a wooden 
mallet, and twisting a double strand of wire in 
and out near the top, in a short time has erected 
a barricade which it is utterly impossible to climb 
and very difficult to pull up. Now and then 
a cow, miscaleulating the strength of the slate 
hedge, and flattering herself that the farmer has 
erected a magnificent row of scratching posts 
for her special behoof, comes to grief over it; 
but a few blows of the mallet soon repair the 
damage; and the cow having learned wisdom 
from that hardest of teachers, experience, avoids 
the fence for the future, as being simply a trap 
for the unwary. 

The farmhouse is a very old building of two 
stories—so old, indeed, that it is not made of 
great blocks of waste slate, like nearly every 
other house in the valley, but of the rock that 
covers the slate vein, and which has to be removed 
before the ‘stone,’ as they call it, can be got 


at. In front of the farm is a little flower and 
vegetable garden; and then at the bottom of 
a steep slope a green meadow running down 
to the bush-fringed trout stream that forms 
the boundary of the county. There are three 
meadows along the stream in the farmer’s occu- 
ry and they with the farmhouse and out- 
uildings constitute his holding, for which he 
pays twenty pounds a year. Originally it formed 
but a part of a large farm which included nearly 
all the arable and grazing land in the village 
on our side of the stream; but so scarce is land 
in the valley and so great was the competi- 
tion for the farm, that the landlord cut it up 
into three or four small holdings, in order to 
satisfy as many people as possible. Across the 
stream is a field belonging to another owner, 
for the grazing rights of which the farmer pays 
as much as he does for the entire farm he holds 
of his own landlord. It is not much of a farm, 
according to English notions, for there is only 
a little patch of oats sown in one corner, and all 
the rest is left to grass. However, the meadow- 
land produces a splendid crop of hay, and _pro- 
vides pasturage for the half-dozen cows and the 
few sheep that the farmer keeps through all 
the year. 

The cows are the ‘ladies that pay the rent’ 
here. The farmer’s wife is a keen and skilful 
dairywoman, and with the aid of a rough country 
lass, she manages the whole dairy herself ; and 
every evening at six o'clock her back-door is 
besieged by children carrying cans and jugs of 
all shapes and sizes, for her milk has quite a 
celebrity, as being the best and purest in the 
valley. In fact, the demand greatly exceeds 
the supply, and she could sell three or four 
times as much as her cows produce. Among 
the purchasers are two girls with babies in their 
arms ; neither of them looks more than a child, 
and yet they are the mothers of the infants 
they carry. One of them has married her step- 
father, and lives with him in a solitary hut 
far up the mountains. She is a shock-headed, 
silly-faced girl, who grins stupidly when she 
is rallied on her step-father husband and baby. 
Her case is not considered so very extraordinary. 
When her mother died, she naturally drifted 
into the wife’s place; and the strangest part of 
the story is perhaps that they took the trouble 
to come to chapel and go through the ceremony 
of marriage. The other girl was married at fif- 
teen to a young quarryman only a year or two 
older than herself and who earns fifteen shillings 
a week, This adventurous couple began house- 
keeping in an empty room with an old powder 
keg as their sole article of furniture; but by 
the time the fat and stolid baby arrived, they 
had sueceeded in getting together a few neces- 
saries. People marry young in this country, 
and families of eighteen or twenty are by no 
means rare, many an elder son having children 
older than his younger brothers and sisters ; and 
as there are only about a dozen names which 
have to do duty indifferently for Christian and 
surnames, a stranger gets extremely puzzled as 
to the relationships, and ceases to wonder that 
Jones is a common name. 

The farmer is a splendid specimen of a man, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with a handsome and refined 
face, and speaking English with a soft and musical 
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IN A WELSH FARMHOUSE. 


Welsh accent. He and his gray horse work the 
farm between them, though there does not seem 
much to be done on the little holding except 
at haymaking time. At the —_ of one of the 
meadows and just under the railway is a small 
patch of allotments, sown with potatoes and other 
vegetables. Occasionally a woman will come in 
of an afternoon to hoe one of these patches ; 
or perhaps a man comes in the evening after 
his day’s work in the quarry is done, for these 
bits of ground are given by the farmer to his 
neighbours on condition that they help him at 
haymaking time. Then, if the weather is fine, 
there is quite a scene of old-fashioned rustic 
merry-making. The neighbours come whether 
they have allotments or not, armed with their 
scythes, and each one anxious to take his turn 
in the meadow. They set to work with a will, 
and the grass falls in long swathes before the 
regular swing of their scythes. Behind them 
come their wives and daughters with great wooden 
forks and rakes, tossing the freshly-cut grass and 
spreading it out over the field ; while the children 
roll on the ground or pelt one another merrily, 
and drink in the sweet scent of the new-mown 
hay. Meanwhile, inside the house the goodwife 
and half a dozen of her gossips make ready a 
huge bowl of flummery for the harvesters’ supper, 
and supplement it with chunks of bread and 
cheese and plenty of small-beer. Very little work 
is done during the day, the hay being left to 
dry in the sunshine, as nearly all the men are 
in the quarries ; and it is not till after six that 
the neighbours arrive, and the mowers’ scythes 
flash under the rays of the setting sun. 

When the long shadows of the mountains 


deepen over the valley, and the course of the 
stream is only marked by the long line of dense 
white mist that hangs above it, the mowers quit 
their work, and troop into the low-roofed kitchen 
with its wide open fireplace, and tall eight-day 


clock ticking in one corner. Here they crowd 
round the deal tables; and great basins of flum- 
mery are set before them, for they all prefer 
that somewhat insipid dainty to bread and cheese. 
The farmer contents himself with overlooking 
his mowers, and with casting anxious glances 
at the sky and mountain-tops, to see if there 
is any possible doubt of the morrow being as 
fine as to-day. On Sunday he does nothing 
but wander round the paths of the little garden 
with his hands in his best trousers’ pockets, 
whistling hymn tunes softly, and serunching slugs 
under his broad flat boots. His hair is quite 
white, though he cannot be more than fifty. He 
began to get gray very early in life; and when 
he married, his wife, horrified at seeing how 
blanched his hair was getting, bought a bottle of 
Hair Restorer, with which she made him anoint 
his head before going to bed every night, for, 
as she said, ‘They shan’t say that I turned thy 
head white, my lad!’ But as the Hair Restorer 
dyed her pillow-cases as well as her husband’s 
hair, the careful wife manufactured some cotton 
nightcaps, in which she made the master envelop 
his head at night. After ten years, he at last 
revolted: ‘Eh, lass, but I won’t be bothered 
with this nasty stuff any more! If my head’s 
white, let it be white. And as there was no 
longer any fear of the neighbours saying that 
marriage had made him gray, she allowed her 


good-natured giant to leave off his penance and 
to become suddenly white. 

The wife is an active bustling body, who has 
worn herself to skin and bone with the energy 
with which she flies about the house. She is 
a very clever and intelligent woman too, and 
devours a book or newspaper with the greatest 
eagerness whenever she has a moment free from 
her manifold household duties. She has no chil- 
dren, and is rather proud of it than otherwise, 
contrasting her neat well-kept home with the 
squalid houses of couples who have ten or a dozen 
worrying children. 

Slate quarries have great advantages over coal- 
mines in that they are clean and have no foul 
gases to cause explosions and sudden death ; but 
now and then accidents, and even deaths, occur, 
generally caused by falls of rock from the roof, 
but sometimes from the carelessness of the men 
themselves. Only a few days ago a quarryman, 
in levering a great block of slate out of his 
bargain, neglected to stand aside in time, and 
so had his ett arm broken. It was a compara- 
tively trifling accident, but every man and boy 
left off work at once. The injured man was 
carried out of the tunnel and down to the engine- 
house, where a door was wrenched off an out- 
building and used as a stretcher. He was placed 
upon it, a friend sitting by him to support his 
head; and then the double burden was raised 
on the shoulders of a dozen sturdy giants, and 
borne carefully down the mountain-side, followed 
by the entire staff of the quarry. When they 
reached level ground, the bearers asked by which 
road he would like to be carried home. There 
should have been no question at all in the matter, 
for the lower road is three times as long as, 
and much more difficult than the upper; but 
as it has the advantage of going all round the 
village and passing two public-houses, it was 
chosen. At every step the cortege grew longer 
and longer, for every woman, child, and idler 
in the village joined; and by the time the first 
public-house was reached the sufferer declared 
that he felt faint. The good-natured landlady 
insisted on supplying him with some of her best 
old port ; and when the faintness had been over- 
come, the procession advanced to the second 
public-house, where the same ceremonies were 
gone through ; and at last, after an almost trium- 
phal progress, the poor man was deposited in 
the cottage which he shared with two or three 
other single men, and a married man with an 
increasing family. Then some one thought of 
fetching the doctor, who, having observed the 
procession, was making ready to start. He was 
very angry when he found his patient in a high 
state of fever, due to the unnecessary journey 
that had been taken and to the wine of the 
generous landladies; and as a result, the arm 
had to remain unset until the inflammation sub- 
sided. 

The evenings are generally very fine and clear 
up in this mountain valley; and when the night- 
air is not too cold, we sit out in the garden 
and have our after-dinner coffee under the stars. 
The farmer’s wife has brought out a magnificent 
plated coffee-pot for our use, and gives us a 
sketch of its history. It appears it was a wedding 
present ; but being too grand for every-day use, 
was put aside, and only lent now and then for 
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the funeral of a great. friend or relation; in 
fact, we are the first people who have ever gone 
so far as to smile when using it. This is the 
key-note of the land: they pay more honour 
to the dead than to the living. 


FOILED BY HIMSELF. 
CHAP, IL 


‘Has Mrs Crawford gone up-stairs to her room 
yet?’ It was Mr Barnett who spoke. 

*No, sir.’ 

‘Would you tell her, please, I wish to see her 
here in the library ?” 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

The servant departed ; and in a short time Mrs 
‘Crawford made her appearance. It was now 
Monday evening, and on the morrow the funeral 
of Mr Monkton would take place. As yet, the 
missing will had not been found, although every 
likely and unlikely place had been searched, 
with the exception of the bookcases in the library, 
which Mr Barnett was now engaged in examining. 
He had not up to this time mentioned to any one 
the fact of the will having disappeared. But for 
alarming Miss Ashley, he would have taken her 
into his confidence. 

‘Sit down, Mrs Crawford,’ he said, addressing 
that lady. ‘Close the door, please ; I do not want 
any one to hear what I am going to say.’ 

‘Dear me ; I hope there’s nothing wrong,’ said 
she. ‘I was just thinking o going to my bed. 
Miss Ashley is away up-stairs to hers, and Henry 
Monkton to his. What was it ye were wanting ? 

‘TI will tell you directly.—Has Miss Ashley said 
anything to you about Mr Monkton’s will?” 

‘No; and I didna like to speak o’ it to her, but 
ye’ll ken all about it?’ 

‘Henry Monkton has not spoken about it either, 
has he ?’ 

‘Not to me; but I couldna hae tell’d him 
onything about it. I dinna think he has men- 
tioned it to Miss Ashley. He is maybe feared in 
case he hears that he’s no to come in for onything. 
He’ll be wanting to keep on hoping as lang’s he 
can.’ 

The solicitor could not repress a smile at this last 
sentence. ‘I will tell you why I sent for you, 
Mrs Crawford.—I suppose you are not particular 
whether you get to bed for an hour or two yet?’ 

‘Oh, no. If ye’re wanting me, I can bide up 
brawly,’ 

‘I want you to give me a hand in looking 
through these bookcases. I have had some of the 
books down already. The fact is, Mrs Crawford, I 
can’t find Mr Monkton’s will ; and I have searched 
every place that I can think of. I know he used 
to keep it in this room.’ 

‘Mercy on us! The idea o’ that! canna find 
the will! Where can it hae gane, think ye?’ 

‘I only wish I knew. It should be produced 
and read at the funeral to-morrow. If I don’t 
find it, I will have to read from the draft; but 
Henry Monkton will probably demand production 
of the principal. It will be a fortunate thing for 
him if it cannot be got.’ 


‘ Ay, I daresay; but we maunna let that happen, 
Miss Ashley is left something in it, I hope?’ 

‘She is left everything, with the exception of 
some small legacies to the servants, and an annuity 
to his brother sufficient to keep him above want, 
You are remembered in it also. But if the wil] 
is not found, Henry Monkton will take every- 
thing, as his brother’s sole heir,’ 

‘Will he, the vagabond! I wad be vexed to 
see’t. Tell me what to do and we'll begin at 
aince.’ 

‘Well, we will take down these books one by 
one, and see if the will is not by accident between 
the leaves of one of them, or it may even be at the 
back of the bookcase.’ 

There was silence in the room for a consider- 
able time while the search went on. Eleven 
o'clock struck. They were the only two awake 
in that large house. Mr Barnett was the first to 
speak. 

" Did Henry Monkton tell you that his brother 
and he were on friendly terms before the death 
happened? he inquired. ‘He says he met him 
last Tuesday in town, and that they spoke to each 
other ; but I can’t believe it.’ 

‘This is the first time I’ve heard o’ that; but 
I’ve spoken to Henry Monkton as little as 
I could.’ 

‘I asked Miss Ashley if Mr Monkton had 
mentioned it to her, and she said he had not. 
He would surely have told her if it had been 
the case.’ 

‘It’s as likely to be a lie as no. I wadna 
trust that Henry Monkton nae farer than I could 
see him.—But what’s this inside o’ this big 
book? It’s the will, I do believe !’ 

Mr Barnett dropped the book he held and 
crossed the room to the side of Mrs Crawford. 
‘It is the will, he cried a. Thank Provi- 
dence! I was afraid it was lost altogether. I 
ought to have had you to help me svoner, I 
see. You have been more fortunate than I.’ 

‘Last Will and Testament of George Monkton, 
dated 5th April 1881,’ read Mr Barnett from 
the back of the document. ‘It must have got 
in there just as I supposed.’ He opened out 
the will and glanced hurriedly over it, and as 
he did so, the expression of his face changed. 
‘There is some mistake here. This is not the 
will I meant. This one was revoked by another, 
executed some months later; in August, instead 
of April, now that I remember, but in the same 
year. This should have been destroyed long ago. 
I thought Mr Monkton had burnt it.’ 

‘And what’s the difference between that one 
and the other one?’ asked Mrs Crawford, not a 
little disappointed at hearing the will found was 
not the one sought for. 

‘The legacies to you and to the servants are 

the same. The difference is that Miss Ashley, 
instead of getting the remainder, gets only one- 
third. His brother succeeds to the other two. 
This will was drawn out and signed prior to 
the quarrel between the brothers. The one I 
want was executed after that time.’ 
‘I would be very sick sorry to see him get 
onything ava, much less two-thirds. We hae 
fand ae will at onyrate. The other may not be 
far aff. We’ll finish what we’re at, I reckon. 
—lIs that will for nae use at a’? 


‘In the event of us not finding the other, it 
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will be. It contains a provision for Miss Ashley, 
which is one good thing, If there was no will, 
she would get nothing. If the other is not forth- 
coming, we must act on this one,’ 

‘Do ye think Mr Monkton would ken o’ that 
will being inside the book ? - 

‘No; I don’t think he would. That book 
does not seem to have been disturbed for a 
long time. He must have thought he had de- 
stroyed it. But yet’ The solicitor stopped 
short in his speech as a sudden thought struck 
him. ‘If it be true that his brother and he 
had become friendly again, he may have burnt 
the last will, intending to make a new one;. 
or he might be aware of the existence of this | 
one, which would do perfectly well, he said. 
‘He may have even burnt the will on the evening 
on which he died.—Was there any appearance, | 
Mrs Crawford, of his having burnt any papers ?’ 

‘I heard the housekeeper say he had been | 
burning some papers; but of course they might 
be some auld letters or things o’ no conse- | 
quence.’ 

‘Quite possible. We will not assume that it is | 
burnt yet, till we see.—There goes twelve o'clock, | 
Another twenty minutes and we will have finished. 
—What’s that? 

It was a noise like the faint creaking of a 
door, distinctly heard through the stillness of 
the house, seemingly coming from one of the | 
rooms on the floor immediately above. Mr Bar- | 
nett and Mrs Crawford both strained their ears | 
to listen, For the space of nearly a minute | 
they heard nothing. 

‘Perhaps Miss Ashley or the housekeeper look- 


ing out to see if the hall-gas is still lit, or if 

we are up-stairs, Mr Barnett said. ‘I hope it 

is not that brother spying about to see what 


we are after. If he had happened to be out- 
side this door a little ago, he might have heard 
us talking of the will.—There it is again. Some 
one is certainly awake up-stairs,’ 

Listening intently, they now heard a slight 
sound, as of a footstep coming slowly down the | 
stairs step by step. The footstep seemed too 
light to a that of Henry Monkton; it must | 
be either Miss Ashley or the housekeeper, Mrs 
Bolding. 

‘They’re taking their braw time, whoever it 
is,’ Mrs Crawford in a whisper. ‘They 
have got to the foot of the stair now. They’re 
coming in here-—The Lord preserve us; it’s 
Mr Monkton himsel’ !? 

The door had opened, and a tall figure in 
white walked slowly into the room. Mrs Craw- 
ford, almost fainting with terror, cowered down 
on the floor and clung to the tails of the solicitor’s 
frock coat. Both were on the opposite side 
of the desk from the apparition, which advanced 
with noiseless tread into the centre of the room, 
and there paused, regarding them with a fixed 
stare. It held something in its right hand like 
a long blue packet. Mr Barnett, his blood freez- 
ing in his veins, stood literally paralysed and 
incapable of motion. He felt his hair rise on 
his head. For the space of one dread minute 
he actually believed that the spirit of his dead 
friend stood before him. Then came a wild 
feeling of relief as he recognised the appari- 
tion. It was not the dead man in the spirit, 


but his brother in the flesh, whom he beheld. 


It was Henry Monkton in a fit of somnam- 
bulism. 

There he stood, clad in nothing but his long 
night-shirt, his feet bare, his eyes wide open and 
unseeing, utterly unconscious of where he was or 
in whose presence. It was the first time in his life 
that Mr Barnett had beheld any one thus walking 
in his sleep. The sight was to him something 
ghostly and terrible—a sort of life in death. What 
was the sleeping man going to do? What was 
that which he held in his hand? 

Mr Barnett stooped down and whispered his 
discovery of who the apparition was into the ear of 
the terrified Mrs Crawford, who speedily recovered 
from her fright, and both together watched the 
movements of the somnambulist, who seemed un- 
certain what to do next. First he laid down the 
blue packet he carried on the desk, which the 
solicitor now saw to be a long envelope, evidently 
containing something. From this envelope the 
sleeping man drew forth a document, which he 
opened out and seemed to glance over, after which 
he refolded and returned it to the envelope. This 
he laid on the desk, left it there, and walked 
forward to the fireplace, where he stood for a 
minute or two leaning against the mantel-piece, 
apparently wrapt in thought. Struck by a sudden 
thought, Mr Barnett bent across the desk, took up 
the envelope, drew out the document enclosed and 
hastily scanned it over, A single glance was 
sufficient. It was the missing will. 

Quick as thought he snatched up the will found 
by Mrs Crawford, which was lying beside him, 
thrust it into the envelope, and slipped the newly 
discovered one safely into his pocket. Next he 
leant over and softly placed the envelope with its 
new enclosure back where it had Jain. It was but 
the work of a second or two; Mrs Crawford 
watching him the while with bated breath, half 
suspecting what the envelope had contained. 

The somnambulist, after standing in the same 
position at the fireplace for some seconds longer, 
returned to the desk, took up the will, went again to 
the fireplace and held the envelope and its contents 
above the now burnt-out fire, as though about to drop 
them into the flames which he imagined he saw. 
Then he turned hurriedly and glanced towards the 
door, put his hand containing the will behind him, 
as if wishing to hide it from the gaze of some one, 
stood for a minute in that position, and then 
slowly walked out of the room, closing the door 
behind him. Mr Barnett darted after him and 
followed him cautiously up-stairs. He watched 
him until he saw him go along the corridor and 
enter his room in safety ; after that the solicitor 
returned to the room below. 

‘Mercy on us! Did ever ony mortal see the 
like o that?’ This exclamation burst from the 
lips of Mrs Crawford as Mr Barnett rejoined her 
in the library. The good woman had recovered the 
use of her tongue, and was inclined to laugh at her 
recent fears. ‘1 really thought it was the dead 
man himsel’,’ continued she, ‘Eh, but he was 
awfw like him, though !—What paper was that 
ye took? Was it the will, and had he got it 
after a’? 

‘Yes; it was the will. Here it is, safe and 
sound. He may do what he likes with the one he 
has got. I will take care this one does not fall 
into his hands again.’ 

‘But how would he come to get it, think ye? E 
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‘That is quite easily understood, Mrs Crawford. 
Mr Monkton must have had it beside him the 
night he died, and it would be lying among the 
loose papers on the desk. His brother, hunting 
amongst these papers on his arrival here, had 
found the will, read it; and knowing that if it were 
destroyed or put out of the way, he himself 
would be heir to everything, resolved to repress it. 
I remember you said he seemed a little confused 
when you entered the room. You had probably 
disturbed him while perusing the will. He has 
had it in his possession all along. The wonder is 
that he has not burnt it before this. Perhaps he 
could not make up his mind whether to destroy it 
or give it up. can understand now his non- 
interference with things. He knew that the game 
was in his own hand.’ 

‘It maun hae preyed on his mind to a terrible 
extent, though. That maun be what caused him 
to walk in his sleep.’ 

‘No doubt. He seemed to be acting over again 
what occurred in this room when he found the 
will. You saw him look towards the door, as if he 
had heard some one coming, and then put his 
hand behind him, apparently to hide the will? 

‘Ay, he just looked something like that when I 
saw him the first day standing by the fire. Ill 
no forget what I hae seen this night in a hurry.— 
Ye’re sure that’s the right will now?’ 

‘Yes; there’s no doubt of it this time. It is 
dated 5th August 1881, exactly four months to a 
day later than the other.’ 

{r Barnett’s supposition as to the manner in 
which Henry nkion had got possession of the 
will was quite correct. He had found it on Mr 
Monkton’s desk amongst the other papers; and 
after reading it was unable to make up his mind 
whether to destroy it or leave it somewhere 
where it might be found by Mr Barnett. Mrs 
Crawford had disturbed him in the library before 
he had had time to read it, hence he hastily 
folded it up and carried it with him to his room 
till he ees peruse it at leisure. 

Prior to his meeting with Mr Barnett in the 
garden, he had, after much inward discussion, 
determined to destroy the will; and as he knew 
the solicitor to be well aware of its existence, 
he had invented the story of having met his 
late brother in London, and of having become 
reconciled to him, in order to raise a belief in 
Mr Barnett’s mind, when he found the will not 
forthcoming, that Mr Monkton might himself 
have destroyed it, intending to make a new one. 
He was made aware of his brother's visit to town 
on the Tuesday through an acquaintance who 
had met him coming from Mr Barnett’s office. 

About half an hour after Mr Barnett had 
retired to his room, Henry Monkton suddenly 
awoke from the deep sleep into which he had 
fallen, and sat up in bed, unaware that he had 
ever left it. His room was not quite in dark- 
ness, for a small flame suddenly shooting up from 
the fire, dimly lit the surroundings. The light 
attracted his attention, 

‘I have been dreaming of that cursed will 
again,’ he muttered, thrusting his hand under his 
pillow to feel if the document were safe. ‘Full 
fifty times have I resolved to destroy it, and as 
often something has held me back. The fire is 
still burning. I will be tormented no longer. 
This very minute it shall be consigned to the 
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flames ; then surely I shall have peace. It is 
an unjust will, It should never have been made, 
That girl, an utter stranger, to get everythin 
and I nothing. Not while I live to prevent it” ~ 

Not allowing himself one instant for reflection 
he rose, and crossed the room quickly to the fire. 
lace. The flame was still burning invitingly, 

y its light he read the writing on the back of 
the envelope, to make himself certain that it was 
the one containing the will, then thrust both 
envelope and its contents into the heart of the 
fire. With glittering eyes he watched the creep- 
ing flame speedily devour them, For some seconds 
the whole room was brilliantly illumined, and 
then came darkness. The incubus was removed ; 
the will was gone for ever ! 


Mr Monkton’s funeral was over. Dust had been 
consigned to dust, to await the final resurrection, 
The next act in the drama was the reading of the 
dead man’s will, an event usually anxiously looked 
forward to by eager prospective legatees. 

In the drawing-room after the funeral were 
assembled Mrs Crawford, Miss Ashley, Henry 
Monkton, Sir Andrew Dawson, Mrs Crawford’s 
son Peter, who was a clerk in the City, and Mr 
Barnett. Several of the principal servants were 
also present. Henry Monkton, in spite of his best 
efforts, could not wholly conceal his agitation. 
Miss Ashley appeared calm and composed. She 
was thinking more of the kind guardian she had 
lost than of what he had left behind him. Mr 
Barnett, who had the will in his pocket, now rose 
to speak. 

‘You all know, of course, that it is customary 
for the will of a deceased person to be read 
immediately after the funeral,’ he began, fixing his 
eyes on Henry Monkton, who quailed under their 
keen glance. ‘But before I say more, I wish to 
know, supposing the principal will not to be at 
hand, if 1 may be allowed to read from the draft 
which I have here? Draft and principal are pre- 
cisely alike in substance.’ 

No one spoke for some seconds. No one, 
indeed, had any interest to speak save Henry 
Monkton. Miss Ashley was no relation to the 
deceased, and Mrs Crawford and her son were but 
distant connections. 

Mr Barnett was about to resume, when Henry 
Monkton interrupted him. ‘What is the good of 
reading from the draft?’ said he. ‘We must 
have the will itself. Where is it? Why have 
you not got it? 

‘These inquiries, Mr Monkton, you are ‘ego 
in a better position to answer than myself. Have 
you no idea where your brother’s will is ?’ 

The question was put so direct that Henry 
Monkton lost his temper. ‘What do you mean? 
he said in an angry tone. ‘How should I know 
anything about it? It is not likely I shall gain 
anything by it. You would take care of that 
while framing it, Ill bet.’ 

Mr Barnett, without taking notice of this 
innuendo, simply said : ‘Then you know nothing 
of the will? You have not seen it?” 

‘No; I have not seen it, if that will satisfy you; 
and now, kindly proceed. I suppose the upshot 
of all this is that there is no will ?’ 

‘Oh, no. You are mistaken; the will is here 
all right enough,’ Mr Barnett said, producing it. 
‘But I have to thank you for its restoration, as 
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well as for its disappearance ; I only got it last 
night.’ 

Henry Monkton, amazed and confounded at 
the production of the will, which he could only 
conclude to be a later one than that which he 
had burnt, had not a word to say. He was, how- 
ever, at a loss to understand the last sentences 
uttered by Mr Barnett. ‘I do not understand 
you, he said at length, ‘I have no connection 
with the will whatever. If it was ever lost, it is 
evidently found again. Be kind enough to leave 
me out of the matter altogether ; | know nothing 
about it.’ 

‘My friends,” said Mr Barnett, ‘look at this 

man. He comes down here, pretending regret for 
the brother he has lost, a with a lying story 
on his lips that his brother and he, who for a very 
long time had not spoken to each other, had 
become friends again a week to-day—three days 
before that brother’s death. He finds his brother's 
will in the library, reads it, and seeing that he 
himself is left almost nothing, and that this inno- 
cent girl here inherits everything, resolves either 
to destroy or conceul it. In his policy, he does 
not assume the mastership here ; he interferes with 
nothing, knowing well that he can bide his time ; 
and this for the purpose of deceiving those around 
him into a belief that he neither expects nor 
desires to gain anything by the death of his 
brother. He intended, no doubt, to counterfeit 
surprise when no will was to be found. This 
will which I hold in my hand is the one taken 
from the library by that man. Up till last night 
at twelve o'clock, it was in his possession, at which 
time it found its way into my own,’ 
- Not one of the hearers was half so much aston- 
ished at hearing this speech as was Henry 
Monkton, Believing that he had burnt the will 
which he had found, he was amazed at what he 
heard. But he thought he saw an opening to 
prove the falsity of some part at least of the 
solicitor’s statement. 

‘You will all observe,’ said he, rising and gain- 
ing courage, ‘that this gentleman accuses me first 
of stealing my brother's will, then, apparently, of 
restoring it again. This restoration, according to 
his story, would seem to have taken place last 
night at midnight. At that time I was in bed 
and asleep ; he, for aught I know, was the same. 
I did not see him after dinner yesterday. The 
whole tale is a base fabrication.’ 

‘It is true. I have a witness here.—Mrs Craw- 
ford, will you kindly tell what we both saw last 
night ? Perhaps you will convince him.’ 

‘Deed, I’ll soon tell, and no be backward 
either,’ said Mrs Crawford ; and she proceeded to 
relate in detail what she had seen: the white 
figure entering the library ; her terror when she 
saw, as she thought, the apparition of her dead 
relative ; the packet which it carried in its hand ; 
how the figure turned out after all to be Henry 
Monkton himself, walking in his sleep ; and how 
Mr Barnett had succeeded in substituting the one 
will for the other. 

The company heard the relation of the story 
with amazement. As for Monkton, he was simply 
stricken dumb. Every one in the room turned 
to look at him; he was pale as death. Aware 
that he occasionally walked in his sleep, he had 
no doubt of the truth of what Mrs Crawford 
had just narrated, or of the fact that he had 


been tricked by the solicitor. He did not speak. 
Foiled by himself, by his own unconscious act, 
he slunk out of the room, and shortly after 
left the house. 


THE EYES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


EMERSON used to say that each man carried in 
his eye the exact indication of his rank in the 
immense scale of men, Another close observer of 
human nature asserts that persons with prominent 
eyes are found to have great command of words 
and to be ready speakers and writers. A third 
holds the theory that the prevailing colour of the 
eyes of men of genius is gray. These preliminary 
statements may, we think, suffice as introduction 
to a slight comparative study of the eyes of some 
notable men of modern times, Our readers shall 
make the study for themselves ; we, on our part, 
will provide a few examples from which to 
theorise. With the eyes of ‘witching womankind’ 
we have nothing to do in the present paper ; were 
we but to introduce these ‘leaders of men’s souls’ 
—brown, black, gray, or 


With the same blue witchery as those 
Of Psyche, which caught Love in his own wiles, 


we should possibly get no further ; like the Arab 
ee who, having once asserted in his song that 
1is love had the eye of a gazelle, recurred again 
and again to the pleasing metaphor, and had in 
the end to make it the burden of a tolerably long 
effusion. His imagination could find room for 
nothing else. 

Colonel Higginson mentions Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘gray eyes ;’ whilst Mr F. H. Underwood, 
‘who once studied them attentively, found them 
mottled gray and brown, and indescribably soft 
and winning.’ Elsewhere, we find it asserted that 
‘no finer eyes had appeared in the literary circles 
of Great Britain since Burns’s time than those of 
Hawthorne.’ Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 
describing their visit to Leigh Hunt in 1856, 
speak of his ‘silvered hair, thin pale cheek, and 
wondrous eyes, which were no less beautiful in 
their aged aspect than they had been in their 

outhful one” Dickens’s eyes were characterised 

y Forster as ‘wonderfully beaming with intellect, 
and running over with humour and cheerfulness ;’ 
and by Carlyle as ‘clear, blue, intelligent.’ 

David Gray’s were ‘large and lustrous ;’ and 
Dante Rossetti’s ‘gray-blue, clear, and piercing, 
and characterised by that rapid penetrative gaze 
so noticeable in Emerson.’ In one of his letters 
to Cottle, Southey refers to William Godwin’s 
‘large noble eyes” Landor’s have been described 
as ‘bold, full, blue-gray,’ and as ‘large and full.’ 
In one of Carlyle’s letters to Emerson, he refers 
to Landor as ‘a tall, broad, burly man, with gray 
hair, and large fierce-rolling eyes’ | Emerson 
learned from this same source of Southey’s eyes 
‘that seem running at full gallop ;’ and of old 
Rogers ‘ with those _ toe blue eyes, cruel, sorrow- 
ful.’ 

James Russell Lowell’s eyes ‘in repose have 
clear, blue, and gray tones, with minute dark 
mottlings. In expression they are strangely in- 
dicative of his moods, When fixed upon study, 
or while listening to serious discourse, they are 
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grave and penetrating ; in ordinary conversation 
they are bright and cheery; in moments of 
excitement they have a wonderful lustre.’ 
Shelley’s eyes are always spoken of as magni- 
ficent, and fully indicative of his wayward genius, 
One writer describes them as ‘large and animated, 
with a dash of wildness in them ;’ another speaks 
of them as ‘such a pair of eyes as are rarely seen 
in a human or any other head, intensely blue, 


he often was in contemplation, dull, and as it were 
insensible to external objects; at others, they 
flashed with the fire of intelligence.’ Tom Moore’s 
eyes were ‘as dark and fine as you would wish to 
see under a set of vine-leaves.’ 


rodigious—a great piece of placid marble; and 
is fine eyes, in which all the activity of his 
mind seemed to concentrate, moved under it with 
a sprightly ease, as if it were pastime to them 
to carry all that thought.’ Another friend of his 
writes: ‘The upper part of Coleridge’s face was 
excessively fine. His eyes were large, light gray, 
prominent, and of liquid brilliancy, which some 
eyes of fine character may be observed to possess, 
as though the orb itself retreated to the innermost 
recesses of the brain.” In his Life of Sterling, 
Carlyle introduces his famous description of Cole- 
ridge’s appearance. ‘The deep eyes, of a light 
hazel, were,’ he says, ‘as full of sorrow as of 
inspiration ; confused pain looked mildly from 
them, as in a kind of mild astonishment.’ 

Of Charles Lamb it has been said: ‘ His features 
were strongly yet delicately cut; he had a fine 
eye as well as forehead.’ The eyes of Keats were 
described by one of his contemporaries as ‘mellow 
and glowing ; large, dark, and sensitive.’ Cowden 
Clarke states that they were of a brown colour, 
or dark hazel, thus contradicting Mrs Procter’s 
assertion that they were ‘blue.’ Goldsmith’s were 
gray or hazel; they were designated by himself 
as ‘disgustingly severe.’ 

‘The finest eyes, in every sense of the word, 
which I have ever seen in a man’s head (and I 
have seen many fine ones) are those of Thomas 
Carlyle’ Such is the testimony of Leigh Hunt. 
In a description of the ‘Chelsea Sage’ as a lecturer 
at Willis’s Rooms, we find the following : ‘There 
he stood, rugged of feature ; brow abrupt like a 
low cliff, craggy over eyes deep-set, large, pierc- 
ing, betweea blue and dark gray, full of rolling 
fire.’ 

Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiography, speaking of 
Wordsworth’s appearance, says: ‘I never beheld 
eyes that looked so inspired or supernatural. 
They were like fires half burning, half smoulder- 
ing, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard, and 
seated at the further end of two caverns, One 
might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such 
eyes.’ 

Walter Scott said of Burns: ‘There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all 
his lineaments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated 
the poetical character and temperament. It was 
large, and of a cast which glowed (I say literally 
— when he spoke with feeling or interest. 


Of Coleridge it is reported : ‘His forehead was | 


though I have seen the most distinguished men 
of my time.’ Another's testimony is: ‘In his 
large dark eye the most striking index of his 
genius resided. It was full of mind, and would 
have been singularly expressive under the manage- 
ment of one who could employ it with more art 
for the purpose of expression.’ 

Darwin had a ‘prominent forehead and over- 
arching brow, and keen deep-set eyes, in which 


with a gentle and lambent expression, yet won- | resolute strength and piercing insight were indi- 
derfully alert and engrossing.’ Medwin, whilst | 
writing of Shelley’s personal appearance, refers | 
to his blue eyes, ‘very large and prominent. | 
They were at times, when he was abstracte|, as ciently extended to show how interesting a field 


cated.’ 
Many other examples force themselves upon 
our notice ; but we think our list has been sutti- 


the subject opens up for observation and theory, 
It has the additional charm of having to do with 
human life by which we are surrounded on every 
hand, and in which we daily take our part and 
place. And the days of full eyes and heayen- 
born genius are not altogether things of the 
past. 


‘IN AUTUMN OF THE YEAR’ 


Wuen golden grain hath crowned the ear, 
And sweet September rivals May, 

In the ripe radiance of the year, 
Upon this lustrous Autumn day, 

To the lone moor-bound woods I fare 

Ere yet the russet boughs be bare. 


Within this fair and dazzling glade, 

Screened from the sunbeam’s stroke I rest, 
And mark the gold to silver fade 

When evening's glory floods the west, 
Stretched in sweet ease upon the heath, 
The woven forest boughs beneath. 


The silver twilight sets around, 
The sun sinks glimmering through the trees, 
The dews kiss chill the heath-clad ground, 
And borne upon the wak’ning breeze, 
The northern ocean’s moaning drear 
Breaks in dread echo on mine ear. 


Mysterious harmony it makes, 

This restless murmur of the sea, 
And dark foreboding dreams it wakes 

Of storm-blown leaf, and wind in tree, 
Whisp’ring of Winter’s fateful breath, 
Chill winnowed through the doors of death. 
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never saw such another eye in a human head, 
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